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to end, treated without party spirit, not as an issue between
the two great parties but as a problem for the House of
Commons as a whole. The minutes of the proceedings
of the committees of enquiry and the debates in the House
prove this beyond doubt. There were, of course, sharply
expressed differences of opinion upon special questions of
procedure and procedure reform, and doubtless there were
always in the House declared opponents of the tendency
above indicated ; but opposition was always directed to the
matter of the proposals, and was conducted without regard
to party relations. Supporters and opponents of individual
innovations and reforms were found alike on both sides of
the House. Reform of procedure was a subject upon which
the House of Commons felt as a unit. The interest of the
state was, as a rule, what determined the point of view :
those whose aim was to maintain the equality of private
members with the Government were actuated by the feeling
that political responsibility is laid upon all members alike,
and that its diminution by increasing the privileges of the
Government under the rules is to be dreaded. This limi-
tation of scope and diminution of responsibility appears to
many observers of Parliament to be seriously detrimental to
the interests of the state.

The absence of party spirit in the discussion of proce-
dure is not to be looked upon as an isolated phenomenon :
it is a typical and distinguishing trait which, when rightly
grasped, is a clue to the inmost meaning of English
nineteenth century parliamentary history and of the whole
English party system. There are always a number of
important political subjects which, like parliamentary pro-
cedure, are treated and discussed by the House of Commons
in a spirit of unity, with a feeling that it represents the
nation as a whole; such matters are, therefore, not dealt
with on party lines. This conduct springs from the very
character of the great English parties. Without wishing to
go beyond what is absolutely necessary, an endeavour must
be made to explain the connection, by taking a glance at
the development of English parties in recent days.

In the forty years which followed the Reform Act of
1832 Parliament and the party system in England peacefully